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PLANNING THE NEW 


LIBRARY BUILDING 


A FEW NOTES GATHERED AROUND NEW ZEALAND 
PRISCILLA TAYLOR 


THE FRONT Door 


THE shop window right on to the busy street—the main thoroughfare 
of the small town is what we like, and the door should be at the 
end where the main traffic is. The people can pass the busy, bright 
library on their way home, but on their way in don’t make them 
walk further than necessary. 

Somehow the architect has to solve the problem of having a very 
easy, informal approach, inviting in the borrower, keeping out the 
wind and rain, and at the same time providing parking space for 
umbrellas, dogs, prams, and babies. Some shops have worked out fine 
designs—we, the buyers, are inside without being conscious of doing 
anything more than window gazing. This is the kind of approach we 
need for libraries. 

What the borrower sees when he first comes in the door is very 
important. In planning a house we don’t put the washing machine, 
or the bread bin, or the lavatory just where it greets the visitor. Neither 
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should the reader first see a working desk, no matter how attractive 
the librarian who stands behind it. 

What should he see? A room giving an illusion (if not reality) of 
space, a magnificent display of books and periodicals, well designed 
furniture, comfortable chairs. And a bold, imaginative colour scheme. 
THE BUILDING ARRANGED FOR THE STREAM OF TRAFFIC 

The room really has to be planned, not with an average day, nor 
even with the busiest day, but with the busiest hour of the library in 
mind. This usually means that in planning the floor space you need 
to have a mental picture of the library on Friday evening, between 
seven-thirty and eight o'clock, and this in winter, rather than in 
summer. 

So watch that there is a space always of four feet, never less, 
between each article of furniture. Plan the tables so that the reader's 
chair, when pulled right out, is never less than four feet from. the 
shelves behind. 

Plan the book stock arrangement so that people pass a wide range 
of books in their walk door-desk-shelves-desk-door. In effect this 
usually means that the books that are coming and going out all the 
time; e.g., the ‘Rental Specials, or ‘Books Returned Today,’ should 
be shelved a fair distance from both the door and the issue desk. 
Don't plan congestion by putting the books with high turnover near 
the issue desk. 

REFERENCE Books 

Another old fallacy taking a long time to die is that the reference 
books should be near the issue desk—presumably to save the poor sore 
feet. The result: the falling to the temptation of opening the 
Encyclopedia Britannica on the issue desk and leaving no space for 
the next borrower to put her basket. 

Quick reference books are much better placed near a small table. 
Why not put them by the Young Adult shelves? They use them 
more than any other group. 

Where space is really short, they can go under windows, or in 
other spots where you would not normally put shelves. 

THE JUNIOR SERVICE 

Children should have a separate entrance, if the numbers justify 
it, and their own staff issue desk at busy times. In a one or two-staff 
library, the best place for the junior books is in a corner, fairly near 
the door, and quite near the issue desk so that there is not too much 
tramping around. 

Most people seem to think that the Young Adults should have 
their books near the adult stock rather than close by the junior 
section. Opinions vary, but at all events they should be close enough 
to the junior section, and the junior section close enough to the adults, 
so that everybody can borrow the books he wants, without being 
thought at all odd. 

THE SPACE FOR THE CHORES 
Once we have got over the idea that the issue desk must (1) have 
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a view of the whole library so that we can catch people in the act 
of tearing out pages, or writing rude words on pictures, and especially 
(2) command the entrance so that we can stop people from stealing 
the books, we can really get down to the job of planning the work 
space so that it works, and that we work too. It still remains difficult 
enough where space is short. But here are some pointers: 

(1) Have the issue desk planned to accommodate (on high stools) 
the largest number of staff working at it at peak periods. Plan to have 
everything easily to hand: cash drawer, stationery, paste to stick in 
the fresh date label, plenty of sharp pencils for the borrowers to 
write their names or numbers on the book cards. Or have another 
table close by for the extra staff to issue books quickly to prevent 
queues. 

(2) Plan for the carding of the returned books to be done out of 
sight. This can be arranged by having a slide or rollers for the books 
to pass out of sight as they are returned. Usually a continuation of the 
desk in a work bench, behind the division, prevents the books from 
being handled more than necessary. 

(3) Have the issue desk and the work space very accessible. Don’t 
have a little step or a raised platform. The rule of four feet between 
bits of furniture applies here: People (staff), books (hundreds of 
them), trolleys (at least two), shuttle backwards and forwards, often 
at lightning speed. 

The little wicket gates dividing the librarian from her people are 
gradually disappearing. Why should we have doors into the workroom? 
They are not always necessary—the workroom can be planned so that 
the reader standing at the desk sees a bit of the tidy end, and not the 
unpacking part. If doors have to be put in, it is a good plan to have 
them on a double swing, the type the hotel waitresses push through 
in going from dining-room to kitchen. 

(4) Plan all the space so that the books and people flow rather 
than turn and double back on their tracks. Don’t have the traffic 
lines of people returning their books cross with those getting their new 
ones stamped at the other part of the desk. 

In the workroom, for efficiency with right-handed workers, it is 
best to have this flow from left to right. Thus as books are returned, 
slid along, carded, put on to the trolley, have them continue in the 
same direction right out of the workroom. Having made this elliptical 
tour, the books can emerge from the workroom at the ‘Books 
Returned Today’ bay, which is then away from the circulation desk 

Packing and unpacking: Book vans visiting the library should have 
access to the workroom that is not through the main entrance. The 
same holds for those cartons of books delivered by the railway carrier. 
Benches with high stools are better than chairs and tables for packing 
and wrapping. Again watch the provision for the steady flow of books. 
Even where there are only two people working there should be an 
easy procession through the routine unpacking, branding, cataloguing, 
pasting, checking, and out to the shelves. 
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UTILITIES 

Cupboard space: Use every available space for cupboards, so that 
the workroom can be efficient and tidy. Space is needed for stationery 
in quantity, book covers in quantity, packing materials in quantity, to 
say nothing of the tea pot, the stamps, and the scissors. Let’s not have 
our volunteers’ coats hung on the back of the door. Let’s have a good 
roomy cupboard for the electrolux and the dusters. 

Cloakrooms: All libraries should have a w.c. and a wash basin for 
the staff, and most should have a little space for eating lunch, etc. 
A sink and hot water are necessary for day to day routines, and these 
can be either in the cloakroom or in the workroom. 

And for the public? Of course washrooms should be provided. 
Are they? Not often. But let's insist on at least one w.c. and one wash 
basin, with paper towels or the hygienic self-cleansing linen towels, 
near the junior end of the library. 

Telephone: Of course. In the workroom. 

SHELVING 

There are only four shelves that are comfortably seen by people 
of normal height. A fifth shelf can be put in for economy’s sake in 
the case of fiction, without too much inconvenience. 

Good shelving for all purposes should be built to these measure- 
ments: Height: 6 ft. 4 in.; depth from wall, 7 in.; width of all units, 
3 ft.; for non-fiction have three shelves each 10 in. high, one 
shelf 16 in. high. The lowest shelf is therefore 23 in. from the ground. 

Measurements for fiction shelves can be: Height and width of all 
units again 6 ft. 4 in. and 3 ft.; depth from wall 7 in.; five shelves 
each of 10 in. in height, leaving the bottom shelf 20 in. from the 
ground. 

A kick space of 4 in. from the floor is necessary to prevent people 
trom stubbing their toes on the woodwork. 

Slopes under the shelves filled in with hardboard, with cupboard 
space behind them, are marvellous for displaying books. Those using 
them’ know that practically all the books displayed on these low 
slopes are borrowed each day. The splash of colour right round the 
walls from the jackets showing full face adds life to the library. 

Unfortunately it is at the cost of floor space that this display is 
given. Slopes out from the bottom shelves take up another six or 
eight inches all round the room. Libraries have to decide whether they 
can afford it. 

Designs for shelving are available from CLS. 

Island shelving: The old, bad tempered looking book cases are 
gradually disappearing, thank goodness. But with the shortage of 
space some books sometimes have to be in the middle of the floor. 
Try for small island book cases, no higher than 4 ft. 6 in., and with 
the bottom shelves no lower than 19 in. from the floor. Don’t have 
them on wooden legs, put them on galvanized pipe, as at Oamaru. 
(Design and drawing from CLS.) 

If the public shelves are really still going to be overcrowded, and 
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if there is no chance of making the room larger, have a small bay 
of shelving 8 ft. high, with shelves going to four inches from the 
floor, as a kind of stack. Put it out of sight, make it accessible to 
the public, and make sure that the books (if they are worth keeping) 
go in and off the main shelves from time to time. 

Shelves for the workroom can start at 4 in. from the floor and rise 
to 8 ft. in height. 

Shelves for junior books can have the following dimensions: 

Overall height: 5 ft. 6 in.; Depth: 7 in.; Height of shelves: 10 in. 

Picture books can go on bottom shelf (above 4 in. kick space) and 
can have depth of 12 in. and be divided into compartments 6 in. wide. 

Magazines: The bulk of the rental magazines when stiffened can 
be shelved for circulation just like books. Some of the shelving needs 
to be deep—10 in., and high—16in. It is a good plan, with magazines 
of high turnover, to have partitions in the shelves at every 12 in. 

Glossy and free magazines, and magazines for current reading, are 
best on wall shelving: sloping shelves alternating with flat ones. Depth 
from wall: 12 in.; total height: 6 ft. 4in.; five sloping shelves; four 
flat ones. (Design from CLS.) 

Newspapers are pretty ugly anyway, particularly when more than 
a few hours old, but this does not excuse the ugly contraptions devised 
to hold them in some public libraries. (See some of the library furniture 
trade catalogues for how-not-to-do-it.) 

If newspapers are really considered necessary, they are best kept 
on the table type displayer; i.c., hanging down from rods held on a 
flat topped, four legged piece of furniture. One small displayer will 
hold 10-12 newspapers. (Sjostrom design and drawings from CLS.) 
The newspapers can be lifted off and carried to a nearby comfortable 
chair. Special slopes, benches, and tables for reading newspapers are 
unnecessary and uneconomic. Reading tables should be reserved for 
people browsing through books and periodicals. 

Libraries sharing their building with other offices (e.g., Borough 
Council offices) can have the table newspaper holder put on to castors, 
so that it can be wheeled out into the public passage for use when 
the library is closed. 

THINGS THAT MAKE THE Day GO FASTER 

Notice board: So often forgotten. A piece of pinex, painted, framed 
with beading or moulding. Used for booklists, notices, reminders. 

Peg Board is a notice board de luxe. It is of masonite, studded 
with holes at every inch. Into the holes go metal attachments to 
hold books, shelves, brackets. The masonite is usually sold in sheets 
of 4 ft. x 3 ft., at about 36/- a sheet. It can be cut to any size, and 
fitted on to odd corners all round the library. Or it can be framed and 
put on two metal legs (cost: 22/6 each) to stand in the middle of 
the floor somewhere. (Available from Office Equipment and other 
firms. ) 

Signs for the shelves: Some libraries have strips of pinex attached 
to the tops of the shelves to hold labels for the books. An easy 
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method is to have smaller, portable pieces of pinex 24 in. x 8 in., 
balanced at the back with a piece of wood attached so that it stands 
up on its own. These can be moved from one bay of shelving to 
another, each time the books move. 

Coloured card notices can be sprayed with plastic to keep them 
clean. 

For labelling individual shelves, blocks of wood 9 in. x 4 in. x 3 in. 
are very effective. These can have their labels painted directly . on 
to the wood, the 3 in. x 9 in. side, by a signwriter. (Lists of suitable 
headings available from CLS.) Have the wood well planed and sand- 
papered so that they slide along the shelves easily with the books. The 
whole principle is that the blocks are roughly the same size as the 
books and move freely with them. Use plain, clear lettering, no 
squiggles. 

Lighting: Is the lighting adequate? At all times in the day are there 
20 foot candles everywhere, right round at the lowest shelves when 
tested with a light meter? More often than not a few more tubes of 
fluorescent lighting are needed. 

Bookshops (some of the good ones) have a small light tube running 
along the tops of their shelves. Why can’t libraries do the same? It is 
probably fairly cheaply done. 

Heating: This is an easier matter now that there is such a supply 
of space heaters on the market. To be avoided are the heaters that run 
on a cord, tripping up innocent readers; those (bar heaters) that give 
direct heat and burn the toddler; those (open fires and oil burners) 
that smell, smoke, go out, and need a labour force. 

Some good electrical heaters are: 

Panel heaters that can be fixed under the shelves, cost about £3 or 
£4 a unit; 

“Ocean” |1-bar heaters, cost £28/2/0. 

Fan heaters are good, but watch that cord, and don’t put fan 
heaters where the building is draughty. 

Libraries are not meant to be austere in New Zealand. Let's be 
warm ourselves and make our readers comfortable. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
SiR, 

As Librarian, National Centre, and as Convener of the National 
Library Committee I feel obliged to comment on some aspects of Mr. 
Miller's letter in the November issue of New Zealand Libraries. 1 do 
not wish to raise matters already discussed in Committee nor to 
debate specific points which have already been the subject of corres- 
pondence between Mr. Miller, the Working Party, and Mr. Alley, as 
Director of the National Library Service. For similar reasons | leave 
to others a defence of the public library as being a little more than the 
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provider of ‘week-end diversion’. The points to which I now wish to 
refer are first, Mr. Miller’s remarks on the difficulty of formulating a 
book buying policy for a national library, and second, the deduction 
about the space which a National Library on the NZLA plan would 
need which Mr. Miller has made. 

Mr. Miller in discussing the first point states that most of the books 
which are published are not worth buying and that the Association’s 
book coverage programme is simply silly. 

1 am not aware that the restriction to worthwhile books of the 
principle that all books in English should be potentially available is 
a recent one. It was certainly part of the concept when I was 
appointed to my present position ten years ago, when it was interpreted 
by a series of categories for assessing marginal stock for purchase. 
These categories have simply been added to or refined in the inter- 
vening years. 

The problem of determining what is a worthwhile book is one of 
the most vital which it is the duty of the librarian to consider. As in 
one capacity | am the compiler of a New Zealand national biblio- 
graphy, in prejudiced moments such a labour might be dismissed as 
a list of national trivia, but there are few items for which I could not 
see a use in some unexceptionable ‘research’ project to which Mr. 
Miller would have logical difficulty in objecting. Much of this material 
is nevertheless rightly passed over by libraries in favour of overseas 
publications of more general interest. Mr. Miller would, of course, 
agree with this, but | am puzzled by the obvious self-contradiction 
between his statement that most books are not worth buying and the 
comments seven lines further on that ‘how library assistants are to 
decide what is worthwhile has not yet been disclosed.’ Or is it that 
Mr. Miller can decide but that his assistant with all critical resources 
available cannot? In two fields this might be the case but modern 
librarianship at least in acquisition has to work on a wider basis of 
knowledge than personal scholarship. 

The coverage programme is not perfect, but | still contend that 
its provision of the machinery for the possible purchase of every 
worthwhile book in English is sound—not, it should be noted, the 
immediate post-publication purchase of every worthwhile book, 
supposing it possible to decide this point at such a stage, a plan which 
I cannot find was ever seriously advocated. Retrospectively we should 
be buying more foreign books; we doubtless have spent money on 
books in English which by some complicated standard of comparative 
values might have added less to the cultural balance sheet than the 
equivalent purchase of a work in Italian or German. We should, as 
we are now doing, take a long look at our deficiencies in serials and 
sets. But the library deficiency in—I dislike using the word again— 
‘worthwhile’ English publications has been shown repeatedly in the 
last fifteen years, by union catalogue checks and the week by week 
disclosures through Book Resources. If I may use one of those 
frequently irritating military analogies it was a position which had 
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to be consolidated before an advance could be made elsewhere. 

Subject specialization is promising in a limited way and could be 
taken further in a few more subjects than we have so far attempted. 
I still think, however, that the gap between the resources available 
to purchase our basic library needs and the sum needed to support 
a general acquisition policy through subject specialization is sufficiently 
great to make this approach unrealistic for some time. 

The second point in Mr. Miller’s letter to which I wish to refer is 
the centralized space which the National Library would occupy if the 
NZLA plan were adopted. Mr. Miller’s contention is that the providing 
of fiction for adults and books for children should not be the concern 
of a great national library, and that if it were the collection would 
hardly need to be housed in a large building on expensive ground in 
the centre of the city. Mr. Miller is surely aware that of the total 
National Library Service stock only a seventh is in Wellington at all; 
the balance is in the readers’ hands or as close as possible thereto 
in branches, school, and local authority libraries. The adult non-fiction 
stock in Wellington I am sure a National Library would be glad to 
have. The administration of the school and country library services 
needs to be in Wellington but the space required for this organization 
is very small in comparison with that required to house 1,200,000 
books. 

In conclusion I can only say that I am sure that NZLA policy on 
this issue would give not merely the ‘general reader’ but the scholar 
outside Wellington a better service than Mr. Miller’s proposal would 
give to the scholar within the capital. 

A. G. BAGNALL, 
Librarian, National Library Centre. 


Sir, 

Disagreement is a healthy thing, but | am sorry to find my 
philosophy of librarianship so much at variance with Mr. Miller’s. We 
have already crossed swords on issues similar to those basic to his 
article of November 1955, and Mr. Miller’s views on that occasion are 
set out in New Zealand Libraries, May, 1945, pp. 49 seqg., my own in 
the issue for July, 1945, 89 seqq. The National Library was not then 
under debate, but the main issues of book coverage were and still are. 

The theme of Mr. Miller's article is that ‘novels and books for 
children’, the provision of which he appears to regard as the sole 
function of public libraries, ‘are good in their place, but [the National 
Library] is not it’. I cannot see that Mr. Miller has damaged the case 
for a comprehensive organization, or, indeed, given any valid reason 
at all why the functions of a national lending library should not be 
combined for practical advantage with the more scholarly functions 
which are all he would include. I agree that the emphasis should be 
on the latter, but that is all. 

And, with respect, | must record disagreement with Mr. Miller on 
three particular points: 











(1) ‘How library assistants are to decide what 1s worthwhile has 
not yet been disclosed’. But there is a considerable literature about 
book selection, and librarians are trained in using book aids. How 
anyone else is to make such a decision has not been disclosed either: 
Expert judgement and appraisal have their obvious uses, and public 
librarians do not hesitate to call on outside advice, but they at least 
retain responsibility for balance and comprehensiveness, and the aids 
they use help them to correct the vagaries of individual experts. Mr. 
Miller’s only expressed alternative to librarians’ selection is to evolve 
a scheme of specialization, adequately financed. I doubt whether that 
alone would give the nation a comprehensive and well-balanced series 
ot collections, though it might contribute to that end. 


The fact is that for reading outside the straight requirements of 
the curriculum, even largely for reading ancillary to it, both University 
staff and students, at least in Wellington, do rely very largely on the 
public library. For one thing, public libraries do not hesitate to 
duplicate heavily, and students require duplication. The Colleges, after 
all, are part of what is primarily a teaching rather than a research 
university: it is just as well that the public helps with the 
provision of both reading matter and reading space during long hours. 
I do not say these things in any critical way. The fact is that the 
political pressures generated by results achieved has assured our public 
library system of reasonable book funds, and of the ability to employ 
officers trained in using book aids to expend them. Perhaps 
because such pressure is more remote the College libraries may 
not all have been so successful. It is simply because the public 
library, quite apart from the recreational and junior fields, serves so 
wide and critical a public that it is equipped to come to the rescue. 
But the suggestion, implicit throughout Mr. Miller’s article, that the 
public library is a shabby relation, all very well in its place, is wide 
of the mark. 


(2) Then, too, the statement that the main activity of the National 
Library Service has been the provision of recreational reading for 
small towns and rural districts, and children’s books for schools, is 
simply not true, and I am surprised that Mr. Miller should think it 
is. This matter can be left to your readers to decide. 


(3 Mr. Miller feels that a comprehensive National Library proposal 
would instit in people only the ‘near and familiar interest that they 
feel for the circulating library that provides them with week-end 
diversion instead of the respect that men feel for a place that fosters 
those enquiries upon which the higher interests of the people depend.’ 
This is condescension, based, I can only feel, on ignorance. The 
modern public library, and it is the staple of public library work as 
contrasted with learned library work that Mr. Miller damns with such 
faint praise, is not the public library of twenty years ago, and most 
public library users are well aware of it. Munn-Barr, which I am 
old-fashioned enough to regard as still our basic document, defines 
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the function of a public library as cultural, vocational, and recreational. 
I wonder whether Mr. Miller has the slightest conception of the 
volume and quality of the work that is done under the first and second 
heads, not in academic libraries but in public libraries, readily 
accessible not only to members of teaching staffs but to all students 
and scholars, and dealing often with topics which are the proper 
objects of scholarshir, though not taught formally as University 
subjects. | am only sorry that on Mr. Miller’s showing contemporary 
fiction appears to be one of them. These things do not show up 
statistically: it takes an hour or so to read a whodunit; some research 
and more study to locate and use a difficult factual book. But the 
volume is amazing. And surely, in this day and age, it ought not to 
be necessary to state that there are books which are neither recondite 
nor trivial—rather a lot of them. 

Someone has to do the vocational and recreational jobs: the 
immediate as well as the ‘higher interests of the people’ depend on 
them. In public libraries they are done; but by no means, at least in 
my more recent experience, to the exclusion of the cultural. Culture 
is not, and cannot be, the prerogative of the academic. 


I think it can fairly be said that all these three jobs are being 
done by the Nationz! Library Service, the public libraries, and others 
in concert, including the College libraries, but without more than due 
reliance upon them. That is understandable, even appropriate, for 
their function is ancillary primarily to teaching rather than to research, 
and they have not been able to develop their research functions as 
they might have wished. 


But is the remedy for our present shortcomings really to concen- 
trate on the academic libraries, each with its own specialties, so that 
students must travel and travel, or sit in an ivory tower in Wellington. 


New Zealand, as the Year Book suggests, occupies the area of a 
country with the population of a city, and even that is scattered. We 
have the wealth to do a reasonable job by intelligent co-operation and 
by making the most of what we have. Little areas of special collections 
with no overall conspectus have not so far been notably successful. 
Apart from anything else, it is public demand which produces funds. 
Rather it has been the policy of co-operation among all the various 
kinds of libraries with their heavily overlapping functions which has 
pulled us out of the doldrums. 


I make this reply because I support the Association’s book coverage 
policy: Mr. Miller has never been in sympathy with it. I agree with 
him that the scholarly and research function should be the primary 
responsibility of the National Library: but I would regard it as a 
tragedy if the course of our joint development, so rapid and so 
spectacular, were to be impeded by ideas which would fragment 
instead of consolidate, and in my view would weaken instead of 
strengthen the service given to the public 

STUART PERRY. 
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Sir, 

I read Mr. Miller’s ‘Dissentient View’, published in the November 
issue, with considerable interest. Few articles nowadays in New 
Zealand Libraries have any teeth. The two crucial points about the 
proposed National Library, if | read Mr. Miller correctly, are, first, 
whether or not it shall have the characteristics of a national research 
collection and, second, whether or not it shall make available on 
interloan a considerable proportion of its holdings. By combining 
these two points the issue can be stated in another form. Shall the 
proposed national library be dominated by the public library outlook? 
Mr. Miller makes quite clear his own opinion on this issue and his 
general position is bound to earn considerable sympathy. The issue 
is one about which people can be rational and dispassionate according 
to the strength of the interests. 

Unfortunately some of Mr. Miller’s supporting remarks do not 
give the impression of being considered. | am puzzled by the remark 
about ‘the general readers’ library, buying blindfold, to “fill up the 
gaps”.’ Is a public library like a small child or weak-headed adult who 
plays at book selection with the jab of a pin to the amused and paternal 
tolerance of the clear-headed ‘learned’ library? I believe that the public 
library should serve general rather than specialist interests. To that 
extent I am in agreement with Mr. Miller. Nevertheless, one should be 
clear about the meaning of ‘general’ and ‘specialist.’ Let it suffice that 
specialists in some subjects frequently draw on ‘general’ material. 
But the public library is under no obligation to ‘fill up the gaps’ by 
buying books that lie entirely outside the range of its service. Nor 
must it buy books overlooked by, or too expensive for, ‘learned’ 
libraries. The public library normally has a pretty clear idea of its 
obligations to its public. 

It would appear that Mr. Miller does not believe that much, if any, 
significance attaches to that large body of literature that lies somewhere 
between the tools of ‘learning and research’ and ‘week-end diversion 
reading,’ and this has led him to attribute to public libraries a feather- 
brainedness that some would regard as not being entirely apposite. 
I have always been pleasantly surprised by the number, not only of 
students, but also by members of the staff of Victoria College, who 
use the Wellington Central Library, and this without any specific 
intention on the part of the library to buy student material. 

Perhaps the differences between a large public library and a 
‘learned’ library (a University College library for example) are not 
as great as Mr. Miller implies. In practice several of their respective 
functions overlap. They are certainly not separated by a gulf with tools 
of ‘learning and research’ on one side of the chasm and ‘week-end 
diversion reading’ on the other side. Mr. Miller does not seem to 
know modern public libraries. On the other hand, it is questionable 
whether there are any genuine ‘learned’ libraries in this country. 

One approach to the problem of settling the functions of the 
proposed national library might lie in the direction of clarifying the 
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functions of other kinds of libraries. If public, university, and other 
special libraries satisfactorily fulfilled their obligations to their respec- 
tive publics, then it might not be necessary to think of the proposed 
national library as a relief to university libraries, as an extension of 
National Library Service, or even as a monstrous public library. It 
might even be possible to think of it as a National Library and 
acquiring, in time, the characteristics of a ‘learned’ library. 
C. W. TOLLEY. 


LUCIE HEINE, 1910-1955 


To Pastor Heine and the little band of Lutheran settlers from 
Germany, Upper Moutere, near the foot of the Moutere hills in Nelson 
province, proved at first to be an unpromising piece of land in the 
midst of a land of promise. They sometimes laughed about their 
choice of this intractable red clay, but working hard ‘without haste 
but without rest’ they made their homes and they founded their 
community. Who, first seeing this lovely village and settlement, could 
forget it or help wondering what kind of people built its tall barns 
and quiet homes? It was here that Lucie Heine was born, a grand- 
daughter of the first Pastor, forty-five years ago, and it was here 
that she died on 23rd December 1955. 

From the school at Upper Moutere she went to Nelson Girls’ 
College and then to Canterbury University College, where she worked 
for a science degree. Ill-health caused her to give up her course before 
taking her final units, and after a short rest at home she took her 
first library post in 1935, at the Nelson Institute, where she was 
Assistant Librarian for eight years. At Motueka from 1943-51 she 
developed a model public library service for a small centre, and followed 
this by a shorter term at Greymouth. Her work at Greymouth was 
cruelly hampered by the lack of an adequate building to replace the 
one destroyed by fire in 1947. In spite of that difficulty, and of the 
increasing strain she felt because of her health, she worked 
courageously and patiently for the new library and continued to 
develop the many extension services given by the library to the town. 
At the same time she was looking to the future and thinking in terms 
of a district service for the West Coast. As a step towards this she 
planned, helped to establish, and maintained with encouragement and 
practical help the co-operative book buying group there. 

Lucie Heine was, I think, the first person to take the Association's 
training course, finish it, and to receive the Certificate while working in 
a small public library—an extremely difficult thing to do. At Con- 
ferences we saw her each year. She was an automatic choice for 
membership of the committee of the Small Public Libraries Section. 
I am glad to think of her being among those to whom the Council 
first granted Associateships last September. 

She was a quiet, unassuming person, who believed in the work 
she was doing and believed moreover in knowing a lot more about 
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that work than the bare essentials. With her background of belief in 
the things of the mind and the spirit, it was inevitable that she should 
think of librarianship in terms of books and not merely in terms of 
organization of services. Re-reading an article of hers in New Zealand 
Libraries of September 1949 on the Motueka Public Library I was 
struck with the emphasis she placed on books. The article, which 
since its appearance has been on a reading list I use at the Library 
School, is in fact about books and people using books. It is 
characteristic of her, concise, to the point, but with gleams of humour. 
In it she tells of her use of loan collections in selecting books for her 
own stock, of the use of the school library service book collection in 
the long summer holidays. Simply arranged—just a matter of whisking 
the collection away from the school on the last day of term and of 
keeping intelligent track of its use in the public library till school 
began again. In this article she wrote that telling sentence, discussing 
the use of the request service *‘“All my life I have been wanting to 
read this book,” said one old man, earnestly and gratefully.’ 

I remember one hot summer afternoon in February 1951 on a visit 
to Motueka, we travelled through the hop and tobacco growing 
country seeing the pickers leaving the fields for their evening meal. 
We saw Miss Heine at the library and she told me that from the hop 
pickers and tobacco workers she had had many requests for worth- 
while books. Just that week in fact she had been asked for three books, 
one a Dostoevsky, one a Thomas Mann, and the third I have 
forgotten, but it was also a translated novel. She had been able to 
supply all three, and with a twinkle in her grey eyes, she told me they 
were all from her own stock. 

In remembering her, ‘earnestly and gratefully,’ | hope we shall 
make it possible for those who are now doing work like hers to do it 
in better conditions, without strain, and without the added burdens 
that have been so much a part of the work of many country librarians. 


GEOFFREY ALLEY. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


1. NOTES ON MEETING OF 14TH DECEMBER 1955 

Present: E. H. Leatham (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, 
W. J. McEldowney, D. M. Wylie, and the Secretary. 

Apologies: Apologies from Mrs. E. H. Wright and Messrs. H. W. B. 
Bacon and J. P. Sage were sustained. 

Mr. D. M. Wylie: The Chairman welcomed Mr. Wylie back to the 
Committee, and expressed the Committee’s pleasure at his recovery. Mr. 
Wylie thanked the Committee for its good wishes. 

Grant from Department of Internal Affairs: The Secretary reported that 
a grant of £450 had been received from the Department of Internal Affairs 
with a letter stating that any future requests for assistance could be 
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considered only in the most exceptional circumstances. The report was 
received and the matter referred to the next meeting of Council. 

Customs Duty and Sales Tax on Library Equipment: A letter dated 
30th November from the Minister of Customs stating that the special 
concession allowed to schools, colleges and universities would not be 
extended to public libraries was received and referred to the Hon. Editor 
for publication. (See elsewhere this issue.) 

Indecent Publications Amendment Act: The Secretary read a letter 
dated 14th December 1955 from the Secretary for Justice, replying to the 
President’s letter of 17th October, and stating that the Minister had agreed 
that the Association should be supplied with the name of any book which 
in his opinion is an indecent publication. The information could be supplied 
as an opinion only, as the courts alone had authority to decide whether a 
book was indecent, but the Association’s views on any books listed would 
be welcomed. It was resolved that the letter be acknowledged, and the 
list of books it contained referred to the Fiction Committee for a report. 
It was resolved that confidential circulars be sent to each member public 
library of the Association on receipt of any information from the Depart- 
ment of Justice with regard to books considered by the Minister to be 
indecent. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Town Clerk, Eltham, thanking the 
Association for the assistance given and expressing the hope that a better 
method of administering the Indecent Publications Amendment Act would 
be worked out. The correspondence was received. 

National Commission for UNESCO: A circular inviting National 
Co-operating Bodies to submit nominations for a vacancy on the New 
Zealand National Commission for UNESCO was received. It was resolved 
that Mr. Bagnall be nominated, and that a covering letter be sent pointing 
out the contribution made by New Zealand libraries to the work of 
UNESCO and expressing disquiet that no representative of the Association 
had yet been appointed to the Commission. 

Post-Primary School Bulletins: The Secretary read a letter from Miss 
P. M. Hattaway, Editor of the Post-Primary School Bulletins, stating that 
it was probable that in future extra printings of all, or nearly all, bulletins 
would be undertaken, and explaining that extra copies of other bulletins 
issued in 1954 and 1955 had not been made available for sale to the public 
either because they belonged to series already well under way, or because 
arrangements had been made for the series to be published in book form. 
The letter was noted with satisfaction, and it was resolved that the infor- 
mation be published in New Zealand Libraries. 

Registration Fees: Mr. Alley drew attention to the resolution passed at 
the last Council meeting approving the expenditure of funds accruing to 
the Association as fees from registration of Associates and Fellows on 
grants to students taking the Association’s General Training Course to 
enable them to attend conferences of the Association. The Secretary 
reported that a circular had been sent to Branches and students inviting 
them to submit nominations or applications for the grants by 11th January, 
stating that if any grants were given they would probably cover travelling 
expenses only, and that a letter had been sent to the Canterbury Branch 
asking whether it would be able to billet up to four students. It was 
resolved that applications or nominations be referred to a sub-committee 
consisting of Miss Fleming, Mr. Alley, Miss Bibby, and Mr. McEldowney 
to report to the next meeting of the Standing Executive Committee. 
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Mr. B. O. Peterson: It was resolved that a letter of good wishes be sent 
to the former Hon. Auditor of the Association, Mr. B. O. Peterson, on his 
retirement. 

1957 Conference: A letter from the Rotorua Borough Council extending 
a cordial invitation to the Association to hold its 1957 conference in 
Rotorua was referred to Council. 

2. NOTES ON MEETING OF 18TH JANUARY 1956 

Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, 
E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, J. P. Sage, E. H. Wright, D. M. Wylie, 
and the Secretary. 

Miss Nora Bateson and Miss Lucie Heine: Members stood in silence 
as a mark of respect to these two highly respected members of the 
Association who had died since the last meeting. It was agreed that the 
passing of a formal motion be deferred until conference. 

International Board on Books for Young People: A \etter was received 
from the Hon. Secretary, Children’s and Young People’s Section, recom- 
mending that New Zealand should belong to the International Board on 
Books for Young People. It was resolved that a letter be sent to the 
Secretary of the N.Z. National Commission for UNESCO, stating that 
it did not appear that anything would be gained by setting up a New 
Zealand National Section of the Board, but suggesting that the Children’s 
and Young People’s Section of the Association was already carrying out 
some of the functions of such a National Section and would be glad to 
be kept in touch through correspondence with the International Board. 

Registration Fees: The Secretary reported that only one application had 
been received for a grant for travelling expenses to conference. The sub- 
committee recommended that a grant be made to Mrs. B. I. Haig, School 
Library Service, Hastings, and this was approved. 

Notice of Motion: It was noted that the Legislation Committee had 
not submitted a notice of motion for an alteration to the Rules clarifying the 
position of affiliated institutions and making provision for the admission of 
special libraries maintained by firms and similar organizations to full 
membership. It was agreed that the matter stand referred to the Committee. 

Annual Report: Several amendments were made to the wording of the 
draft annual report. It was resolved that the report be approved for circu- 
lation to members, subject to comments received from members of Council 
up to 28th January. 

Federation of Asian Library Associations: The Secretary read a letter 
from the Interim Committee of the Federation of Asian Library Asso- 
ciations, inviting the NZLA to join the Federation, and asking for an 
article on the state of library development in New Zealand for publication 
in the proposed journal of the Federation. It was resolved that a letter of 
congratulations and good wishes be sent to the Federation together with 
an offer to send New Zealand Libraries on an exchange basis, and that 
the other matters raised in the letter be referred to the Council. 

Invercargill Public Library: A letter was received from the Town Clerk, 
Invercargill, extending an invitation to Mr. Alley to visit Invercargill to 
advise on a new library. It was resolved that a letter be sent to Mr. 
A. G. W. Dunningham asking him whether he would be prepared to visit 
Invercargill as a representative of the Association, and that a letter be 
sent to the Town Clerk pointing out that there would be an Association 
representative as well as Mr. Alley, who would be attending as Director 
of the National Library Service. 
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CUSTOMS DUTY AND SALES TAX 
THe following is a copy of a letter to the President of the Association 


referred to in Standing Executive Committee minutes of 14th December 
1955: 


Office of the Minister of Customs, 
Wellington, N.Z. 
30 November 1955 
Dear Sir, 


I have received your letter of 4 November concerning my recent decision 
not to extend to public libraries the exemptions from duty and sales tax 
at present conferred upon schools, colleges, and universities. I am sorry 
that in the course of replying to the many written representations which 
I received on this matter the fact that your verbal representations had not 
been answered was overlooked. 

Briefly the position is this. There are two principal categories of goods 
which enjoy concessions under the provisions of the Tariff relating to 
educational apparatus. First there is the type of apparatus which, by its 
very nature, is peculiarly suited for educational purposes and it is admitted 
into New Zealand free of duty if of British origin, and at concessional rates 
if foreign, as well as exempt from sales tax irrespective of origin. Any 
person who imports this class of goods whether for sale in a store, for use 
in a school or public library or for any other purpose whatsoever enjoys 
this concession. 

There are, however, many other classes of goods which, while not 
peculiar to educational use, are nevertheless imported for educational 
institutions of the school, college, or university type. In order that their 
recognized function of teaching shall not be loaded with duty and sales tax 
charges, the educational apparatus concession is extended to these goods 
also but only subject to the educational body concerned making a 
declaration under the Customs Act that the goods will be used within the 
school, college, or university solely for educational purposes. 

Although it is appreciated that public libraries are educational institutions 
in a broad sense they are clearly distinguishable from schools, colleges, and 
universities so far as actual teaching is concerned, and I am, therefore, 
of the opinion that the special concession allowed to schools, colleges, and 
universities should not be extended to public libraries. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Dean J. Eyre. 
Minister of Customs. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


MISS NORA BATESON 
Members of the Association have learnt with deep regret of the death 
of Miss Nora Bateson in England on 6th January. As Director of 
the Library School from 1948 to 1953, she had an enormous 
influence on the pattern of library development, present and future, 
in New Zealand. A fuller notice will appear in an early issue. 
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ASSOCIATESHIPS 


Tue following names are in addition to those published in the 
November issue of New Zealand Libraries as having been granted 
Associateships of the NZLA by Council at its meeting of 2nd 
September 1955: 

Wynne Colgan; Martha Elizabeth Greenough; Hector Macaskill; 
Pamela Alicia Mill McKeegan (Marshall); Kenneth Gordon Mawson; 
Jean Helen Norrie; David Michael Wylie. 

CARNEGIE GRANTS 

Two New Zealand Librarians are at present overseas on Carnegie 
travel grants. They are Mr. Hector Macaskill, Librarian, School 
Library Service and acting-Director, New Zealand Library School, 
who is at present in the United States and will later visit England, 
and Mr. F. A. Sandall, Librarian, Auckland University College, who 
is making a three months’ visit to the United States to study the 
organization and functions of university libraries, and will later visit 
England and Australia before returning to New Zealand at the end 
of August. 


EDITORSHIP OF NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 
THE present Editor, who does not intend to stand for re-election, 
wishes to express his thanks to Mr. W. J. McEldowney, his predecessor 
and current Honorary Secretary of the Association, for editing the 
September-October, November, and December issues of New Zealand 
Libraries, during his absence from duty. He would also like to take 
this opportunity of thanking all those members of the Association who 
expressed sympathy following his recent accident, and to those who 
have contributed articles and otherwise assisted him during the past 
three years. 
ONE 3D. RATE LIMITATION GONE 
IT may have escaped the notice of some that by the Public Libraries 
(Scotland) Act 1955, passed by Parliament just before the General 
Election in Great Britain last year, the 3d. Rate Limitation in Scot- 
land was abolished, thus placing Scotland in the same position as 
other parts of the United Kingdom in having no rate limitation. A 
useful preeedent, perhaps. 
RECENT APPOINTMENTS 

School Library Service, Wellington: Mr. D. C. McIntosh, formerly 
Librarian, Whangarei Public Library, to be First Assistant. 

Whangarei Public Library: Mr. P. Alcock, D.S.I.R. Library, to be 
Librarian. 

Oamaru Public Library: Miss N. Forbes, Petone Public Library, to 
be Librarian. 

Blenheim Public Library: Miss S. Bell to be Librarian. 
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POST-PRIMARY SCHOOL BULLETINS 
REFERENCE is made in the Standing Executive Committee minutes to 
a letter from Miss P. M. Hattaway, Editor of the Post-Primary School 
Bulletins. The letter states that five Post-Primary Bulletins have been 
made available for sale in 1954 and 1955. They are The Story of 
New Zealand Minerals, by Professor. G. J. Williams (2 bulletins); 
Writing in New Zealand, by Professor I. A. Gordon (2 bulletins), 
and The High-Country Run, by John Pascoe. 


At present, Profesor Cumberland and Mr. J. W. Fox, of Auckland 
University College, are preparing a text-book on the regional 
geography of New Zealand to be published carly in 1957 which will 
necessarily embody in a different form much of the material used 
in the series Geographic Regions of New Zealand. The Department 
of Education has also agreed to waive copyright in the series A Short 
History of New Zealand Life in favour of Professor W. P. Morrell, 
so that it can be printed in book form. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


THe following candidates passed the Preliminary Examination held 
in October 1955: 


L. R. H. Baker, C. M. Berry, B. K. Bird, R. W. Burnard, A. J. 
Charlton, K. M. Corry, S. E. England, D. M. Finney, M. Garrett, 
M. E. Harper, J. E. Hoby, B. A. Hodges, E. J. Jackson, A. M. Jensen, 
M. T. Johnson, B. E. Kent, A. M. E. Leigh, J. E. Maclean, M. T. M. 
O'Sullivan, K. A. Poole, S. E. Raymond, C. J. Rae, V. Rae, A. I. 
Redwood, A. L. Shepherd, A. D. Shirley, P. J. Stewart, A. N. Stirling, 
J. M. Trass, R. A. Wild, B. S. Willis, M. L. Woodlock. 


MR. F. H. ROGERS 


As Members of the Association will know, Mr. F. H. Rogers, 
Librarian, University of Otago, is leaving New Zealand to become 
Librarian of the University of New England, Armidale, New South 
Wales. Mr. Rogers came to New Zealand in 1949 from the Bristol 
University Library, and during his stay in New Zealand has served 
most of the time on Council, and in 1955-56 as President of the 
Association. He will probably be principally remembered in New 
Zealand for his work as Convener of the Archives Committee, and 
for stimulating interest among New Zealand librarians in this side 
of our professional work, stressing particularly the importance of the 
preservation of local authority archives. New Zealand will say good- 
bye to him with regret, but with gratitude for his six years with us. 
Another departure from the University of Otago is that of Mr. D. L. 
Jenkins, Reference Librarian, who goes to take a similar position at 
the University of Adelaide. Mr. Jenkins, a 1948 graduate of the 
Library School, will also take our good wishes with him to Australia. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND REPORTS, 
s to 1955 


THE students of the 1955 Library School professional course prepared 
the bibliographies and administration reports which are listed below 


/ ol : 
a during the year. 
ns), Bibliographies 
—_ A Bibliography of non-British immigration to New Zealand. 
anal A Bibliography of indoor hobbies for primary school children. 
wilt A Bibliography of whaling in New Zealand waters and in the sub- 
nial antarctic islands. 
oar Sports books for primary schools. _ 
hort Economic development in South-east Asia: annotated bibliography of 
al. books, and list of periodical articles published from 1950 to 1955. 
A list of books for a police college reterence collection. 
A select list of books for a New Zealand municipal reference library. 
Select bibliography on farm economics for rural valuers and farm 
managers. 
held Select list of biographies for a University entrance history class. 
| South African racial policy: a background reading list. 
| Natural childbirth. 
A. J. | Agriculture in South Canterbury. 
ig Painting and sculpture, 1947-1954. 
sen, 
. M. icles 
A 1. Administration Reports 
ling, Services to post-primary departments of district high schools. 
Administration report on Wellington’s branch libraries. 

South Korea libraries: planning of re-organizing the National 

library system for South Korea. 

The pay-collection in New Zealand with particular reference to its 
gers, administration in the Lower Hutt municipal library and the 
ome Wellington public libraries. 
outh Problems of running a smaller city library. 
ristol The library of the Department of Education. 
rved | Issue systems with particular reference to Wellington public Central 
the Library and Dunedin public library. 

New Functions and method of a scientific library with particular refer- 
and ence to the library of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
side Research. 

f the A regional unit with reference to the Taieri, Tuapeka, Bruce, and 

ood- Clutha Counties. 

h us. The training of junior staff. 

mo. The use of microfilm in libraries. 

m at The Wellington teachers’ training college library 1955: the adminis- 

| the tration of a special library. 

ralia. | The art print collection. 








FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
Standard 
AB Popular—fair standard 
[A] Promising 
B Popular 


POPULARITY 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- 
mum three) after the title 
gradings. 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A Highest level: wholly free 

Ab_ Second level: mainly free 

AB Third level: equally free and 
rental 

aB- Fourth level: mainly rental 

ab Fifth level: no particular re- 
commendation. 

B Stock commercial level: 
wholly rental 

O May cause offence. 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Bensusan, Samuel Levy, 1872- A. 
Marshland voices. Duckworth, 
1955. 10s. 6d. ‘Sketches whose 
object is to display the tang of 
the Essex dialect.—TLS 9-12- 
55. Ab. 

Boyle, Kay, 1903- A/AB. The 
seagull on the step. Faber, 1955. 
15s. ‘Miss Boyle at her best is 
a striking novelist, but since the 
war her once hard and original 
prose style, with no fresh ideas 
to support it, has softened into 
dullness..—TLS 9-12-55. AB*. 

Coates, Robert Myron, 1897- A. 
The darkness of the day. Gol- 
lancz, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘It is a 
sad, curiously tuncless little story 
that seems to be happening far 
away, to tiny figures viewed 
through the wrong end of a 
telescope filled with hot water.’ 
—Maurice Richardson, NSN 
31-12-55. AB. 

Frost, Ernest, 1919- [A]. The 
visitants. Deutsch, 1955. 12s. 6d. 
‘A novelist of considerable talent 
who never seems to get quite 
to grips with his subject. His 
new novel, though not without 
telling moments, is curiously 
flabby in treatment and style.’ 
—TLS 11-11-55. AB*. 

Greene, Graham, 1904- A/AB. 
The quiet American. Heine- 
mann, 1955. 13s. 6d. ‘[This] is 
more than a report on the Indo- 





Chinese war transposed into 
fiction. The particular 
excellence of “The Quiet 
American” lies in the way in 
which he builds up the situation 
finally to explode the moral 
problem which for him lies at 
the heart of the matter.—TLS 
9-12-55. A***, 

Hamilton, Patrick, 1904- AB. Un- 
known assailant. Constable, 1955. 
Ils. 6d. ‘The deliberately Vic- 
torian style which Mr. Hamilton 
has adopted over the years. . 
is admirably suited to his stories 
about that pseudo-Victorian vil- 
lain Ernest Ralph Gorse.’ — 
TLS 16-12-55. AB*. 

Humphreys, Emyr Owen, 1919- A 
man’s estate. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1955. 15s. ‘While each 
of Mr. Humphreys’ books pro- 
vides much to admire in the way 
of characterization and authority 
of setting, their lowness of tonc 
tends to an inevitable monotony.’ 
—TLS 11-11-55. Ab. 

Kinross, James, [AB]. Phantom 
baton. Murray, 1955. 10s. 6d. 
‘He seems as a novelist to be 
interested in the situation of the 
veteran soldier faced with com- 
plex responsibilities and  un- 
comprehending superiors 
his French soldiers are individu- 
ally and persuasively brought to 
life. —TLS 25-11-55. AB*. 
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Marquand, John Phillips, 


Lewis, Wyndham, 1886- A. The 


human age. Book two: Monstre 
Gai; Book three: Malign fiesta. 
Methuen, 1955. 30s. ‘The writer 
with whom Mr. Lewis has most 
kinship . . . is Swift. If his work 
is of a lesser order than Swift's 
it is partly because, on the 
simplest level, he is not so good 
a writer.—TLS 16-12-55. A. 
1893- 
A/AB/B. Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde. Hale, 1955. 15s. ‘He 
peoples [this novel] realistically 
and in detail, and he draws the 
intersecting _ class _ curves of 
American business with a mas- 
tery of narrative that takes him 
to the end of a long book with- 
out ever seeming in the slightest 
degree out of breath.—TLS 
9-12-55. AB***. 


Strong, Leonard Alfred George, 


1896- A/AB. Deliverance. 
Methuen, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘[The 
author] writes of the accumula- 
tion of pressure in a man’s mind 
to the point where only crime 
can relieve it. . . [he] makes 
this action probable . . . but 
his denouement is heavily con- 
trived.’—TLS 25-11-55. AB**. 


Tilsley, Frank, 1904- AB. Thicker 


than water. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1955. 15s. ‘A blend of 
the sociological, the didactic and 
the sensational. Mr. Tilsley sets 
out to show the effect of a 


murder charge upon the family 
of a north Midland artisan. . . 
it sprawls unduly, but by no 
means unreadably.’ — Maurice 
Richardson, NSN 3-12-55. 
AB***, 


Tutuola, Amos, 1920- [AB]. Simba 


and the satyr of the dark jungle. 
Faber, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘The 
author is not merely an original 
writer, but also an original: a 
wayward, fanciful, erratic crea- 
tive author from West Africa 
whose fertile imagination works 
gaily just within (and occasion- 
ally outside) the confines of 
the English language.—TLS 
21-10-55. Ab. 


Warner, Sylvia Townsend, 1893- 


AB. Winter in the air. Chatto 
and Windus, 1955. 13s. 6d. ‘A 
versatile and distinguished 
writer. This latest volume of 
short stories, most of which 
have appeared in the New 
Yorker, show her at her mature 
best..—TLS 9-12-55. AB*. 


Williamson, Henry, 1897- A. A fox 


under my cloak. Macdonald, 
1955. 15s. Philip Maddison 
‘serves well enough as the hero 
of a pre-eminently sociological 
novel which has been 
written to recapture ua period 
[1914-15]. The writing, plain and 
straightforward, is subordinated 
to this end.’—Maurice Richard- 
son, NSN 3-12-55. AB*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS 


Briggs, Kathrine Mary. Hobberdy 


Dick. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Dr. Briggs .. . 
has invented.a-splendid hero, the 
tutelary spirit of a small Cots- 
wold manor-house . . . it is Old 
England, marvellously recap- 
tured in the pages of this short 
but enthralling book.—TLS 
2-12-55. Ab*. 


Cocteau, Jean, 1889- Children of 


the game; tr. from the French 
by Rosamond Lehmann. Harvill 
Press, 1955. 15s. ‘Les Enfants 


Terribles with its dry and 
haunting precision seems incon- 
ceivable in any other language. 
Miss Lehmann has turned the 
book into fluent and readable 
English, but her prose is cosy 
and prolix beside the bareness 
of Cocteau’s and only in the 
closing scenes rises to Cocteau’s 
height..—-Richard Mayne, NSN 
17-12-55. A. 


Faviell, Frances, pseud. Parker, 


Mrs. Olivia, 1913- The house on 
the Rhine. Hart-Davis, 1955. 
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15s. ‘This is a novel with good 
strokes of character, vigorously 
told, and it devotes itself to 
serious themes—family order, 
post-war materialism, youthful 
crime, among them — working 
them out in terms of character.’ 
—TLS 25-11-55. AB**. 


Golding, William Gerald, . 1911- 
The inheritors. Faber, 1955. 12s. 
6d. ‘An enthralling book . . . at 
almost any critical level. Where 
others have reconstructed a pre- 
historic past, Mr. Golding has 
created it.—W. Clemons, Spec- 
tator, 30-9-55. Ab*. 


Hay, William Gosse, 1875- Escape 
of the notorious Sir William 
Heans. Melbourne univ. press, 
1955. 25s. ‘His novels have a 
setting of convict life, but his 
real territory is the human soul. 
. . . [This is] an absorbing story 
which Hay tells with great 





dramatic power and subtlety.'— 
TLS 2-12-55. Ab*. 


Marceau, Felicien. China shepherd- 


ess; tr. from the French by 
David Hughes and  Marie- 
Jacqueline Mason. Barker, 1955. 
12s. 6d. ‘M. Marceau as a 
novelist seems to be interested 
in studying and describing the 
various fundamental situations 
in life . . . he writes with a 
pleasant touch .. . but he has 
thrown his net too wide.'.—TLS 
25-11-55. AB*. 


Thompson, Dunstan, 1918- The 


dove with the bough of olive. 
Cassell, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘His book 
has wit and style and is full of 
ideas. The setting is a London 
hotel on a day when .. . a cele- 
brated hostess is to give a dinner 
party; and the story is unfolded 
through a series of conversations 
between her expected guests.’— 
TLS 2-12-55. AB*. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 


Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de, 1833- 
1891. A. The infant with the 
globe; tr. from the Spanish by 
Robert Graves. Trianon Press, 
1955. 15s. ‘A translation of a 
book by one of the most notable 
Spanish writers of the  nine- 
teenth century. . . . Alarcon 
demands a considerable effort of 
sympathy and imagination if we 
are fully to understand his 
intentions. —TLS 16-12-55. Ab*. 


Eichendorff,. Joseph Freiherr von, 
1788-1857. Memoirs of a good- 
for-nothing; tr. from the German 
by Bayard Quincy Morgan. 
Calder, 1955. 10s. 6d. ‘Eichen- 
dorff’s Taugenichts combines the 
strange atmospheric charm of 
German Romanticism .. . with 
an element of _ picaresque 
humour that can be very down 
to earth.—TLS 23-12-55. A*. 


Zola, Emile, 1840-1902. A. Savage 


Paris; tr. from the French by 
David Hughes and Marie-Jac- 
queline Mason. Elek, 1955. 15s. 
‘Its masterly sweep and succu- 
lence make the book a prolonged 
feast; but with its naive romantic 
elements, its sterile —_anti- 
bourgeois simplicity, and _ its 
proto-Freudian undertones, it's 
not quite one of Zola’s 
triumphs.’ — Richard Mayne, 
NSN 17-12-55. Ab*. 


Keller, Gottfried, 1819-1890. A 


village Romeo and Juliet; tr. 
from the German by Paul 
Bernard Thomas. Calder, 1955. 
10s. 6d. ‘He was a great story- 
teller whose books would rank 
with the best European classics 
if it were not so easy to label 
them “provincial.” Yet there is 
nothing provincial about them 
but their setting.” — TLS 
23-12-55. A*. 
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